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to confer and did confer unusual eclat on his elevation to the office of Lord High Chancellor of England.
I made his personal acquaintence at one of Prince Talleyrand's delightful round-table dinners in which the company was restricted to nine. On that occasion it consisted besides our host and his niece, the Duchess de Dino, of Lord and Lady Holland, Lord and Lady Sefton,—both ladies, like their husbands, veteran politicians,—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Auckland and myself. I had seen the Chancellor in his robes but did not recognize him in the plain dress he wore, nor was I presented to him before dinner. Placed between him and Lord Auckland, with whom I was well acquainted, I asked of the latter the name of my neighbour, and was, to my surprise, introduced to Chancellor Brougham. I met him frequently afterwards, was invariably treated by him with kindness and respect, neither saw nor heard of anything, save what I am about to speak of, that should have impaired his claim to mine and yet, as I am now, when I feel myself better informed almost ashamed to say, I left England, in 1832, with strong prejudices against his personal character. These arose exclusively from an impression, erroneous as I ultimately discovered it to be, in regard to certain effects, produced upon him by his sudden and great elevation from the rank of a private subject to the highest office in the gift of the Crown, and to the Peerage.
I have seldom observed in the habits of any people a more striking and commendable feature, or one which has afforded me more satisfaction, than the equanimity with which the higher classes of the English nobility enter upon the successive advancements in rank and .dignity to which at intervals sometimes long delayed, they succeed by inheritance, and the simplicity in respect to personal appearance and demeanor with which they wear their new honors. This trait in their character is so general as to constitute a rule, in. the truth of which no one who has an opportunity to test it will be disappointed, that the higher the ranks of its aristocracy the more will the observer be obliged to acknowledge not merely the modesty and simplicity of manner, which distinguish the gentleman in all degrees of society, but the absence of all assumptions of superiority or merit on the score of birth. It is doubtless to these features in their disposition and conduct, almost always visible in their intercourse with other classes, rather than to any different cause that the remarkable freedom from envious or jealous feelings towards them, on the part of those who occupy lower places in the established social scale, is to be attributed, and they present in this regard a happy model0 for those who are not born and have, consequently not been trained to the
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